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Holding such views I cannot escape the conclusion that it is the part of 
wisdom to regulate the sale of wine, beer, whisky, etc., so as to minimize 
the abuses, rather than to undertake suppression, which invariably increases 
these evils. 

I am just as thoroughly opposed to-day to the lawless saloon and to the 
evils of excessive indulgence in alcoholic beverages as I was at the time 
of the first convention of the Model License League to which Mr. Hammell 
refers, and I am more than ever convinced, after years of the most pains- 
taking investigation of this question, that the adoption of what is called 
" prohibition " invariably drives the lawful element out of the traffic and 
turns the business over, so far as the local sale is concerned, to an element 
in our population that does not respect either law or public sentiment. 

T. M. Gilmobb, 
President National Model License League. 

Louisville, Kt. 

SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR DEFENSE 

Sib, — It is evident that the citizens of the United States do not want 
a military expansion that makes for militarism, but are ready for an in- 
creased national defense. 

Our firsf line of defense is the navy. Fortunately the policy of our 
navy has given us a heavily armored battle fleet, with superiority in 
guns. As Admiral Goodrich says in his valuable article 1 , " It is the gun, 
and tHe gun alone, which has determined the issue in naval battles." In 
the American navy the gun has .been the main thing. Other navies have 
been led astray by the craze for speed. Our navy has a consistent bat- 
tle fleet, which can command our seas. Our policy should be, to maintain 
a program of ship-building that will properly increase this battle fleet, 
and retain its superiority in guns. 

It is probably a fortunate thing that our navy has not followed the 
latest naval fashion for battle-cruisers. It was enthusiastically assumed 
that they would be able to take their places in the fighting line — and do 
everything else besides! 

The German navy built many of these fast ships with lighter arma- 
ment, and they are all classed as " Dreadnoughts " among the " 28," so 
freely used to terrify Americans. The war has already shown the vul- 
nerability of this class of ships, and they are no longer considered strong 
enough for the battle line. Their tactical value is still urged, on account 
of their extreme speed, with increasing " ifs " and " buts." Their cost is 
enormous, and it does not seem sensible to build a $20,000,000 unit for 
use in scouting, raiding, etc. 

Our navy needs scouts, and, putting away the lure of the battle- 
cruiser, a class of ships of extreme speed, with good guns, could be built 
at the cost of few battle-cruisers. The usual "armored cruisers" would 
be useless as scouts or screens for our fleet. 

Given our fleet with a proper screen of scouts, our navy should have, 
in addition, a number of submarines. Defending a coast like ours, these 
craft would be invaluable. Distributed along our shores, they would 

« " The Future of the Battleship," Nobth American Rbview, September, 19X5. 
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greatly increase the mobility and efficiency of our fleet; Our first need 
is a number of submarines of moderate size, such as have been quickly 
and successfully built in our country since the war. The larger boats of 
greater cruising radius should follow, but our coast defense needs now 
a swarm of small submarines, to release our fleet from guarding every 
port and landing place. 

Our defense needs a number of reliable biplanes — but here we can go 
slowly, as their value does not seem to make a large number imperative. 

Before the war one of our greatest weaknesses was the lack of muni- 
tions, but, without any care or effort of our own, we are assured of a suf- 
ficient supply. The one exception is torpedoes. They are peculiarly deli- 
cate things that cannot be made at any munition factory, and we should 
provide many of these at once. 

The above is not a revolutionary or extravagant program, yet it would 
insure the efficiency of our navy. The increase of the personnel does not 
seem a very serious problem. 

Our second line of defense would be the mines and coast defense guns. 
A great quantity of mines should be prepared, ready to be placed " in 
positions previously arranged/' 

One cause for thankfulness is that we did not thoroughly " fortify " 
our coasts before this war. We would have had a lot of costly and per- 
fectly useless turrets on our hands. The war has shown fortresses to be 
of no value. What we need are guns, as many as possible, mounted along 
our coast, that can be fired at a high angle. One such gun on shore is 
superior to anything that the enemy ship can bring against it. This war, 
like every other war, has shown the futility of naval bombardments 
against guns on shore. 

This brings us to our army in the scheme of defense. The feeling 
against a standing army in this country is well-defined. However, an in- 
crease to 150,000 might be obtained, to be organized as follows : 

A skeleton army of 150,000 men on a peace footing, eaeh unit to have 
a war strength of four times its number (i.e., peace strength of a regi- 
ment, 800— war strength, 3200.) 

A full number of officers to be secured by promotions in the regular 
army, and junior commissions given to suitable young men from the na- 
tional guard and instruction camps. 

Officers, superfluous in peace strength, to be distributed among the 
States proportionately. This would give each State staff, and eaeh State 
unit, a proportion of regular officers. 

In addition to the national guard in each State, there should be in- 
struction camps for volunteers. The country would not accept compul- 
sory service; but a sentiment could be created among corporations, em- 
ployers, &c, that would make them send their young men to such camps. 
From these young men the war strength of the army would be filled out 
when needed. 

The extra equipment, rifles, guns, machine-guns, etc., above the peace 
strength of the army, to be gradually acquired and distributed propor- 
tionately among the States, for use in instruction, and ready for any 
emergency. 

In this way, in a short time, an army of 600,000 would be ready at 
call, of which one in every four men would be a seasoned regular, the 
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other three all instructed men. Such an army would not be an economic 
drain on the country, and would be free from the objections that might 
be raised against conscription or a large regular army. 

Thos. G. Frothingham. 
Boston, Mass. 

NEUTRALITY AND THE SALE OP MUNITIONS 

Sib, — As you are doubtless aware, the Organization of American 
Women, originated in Baltimore, was financed, it is said, by Germans of 
that city. This organization was formed for one cause only—to prevent 
England getting munitions of war. The most heartbreaking appeals have 
been made to women, through the newspapers. Of course, you look with 
disdain upon such communications, but they were largely instrumental 
in securing two million signatures. In replying to one such communication, 
I quoted you, because I considered you an authority. May I ask what 
was your authority for the " second principle of neutrality " that you 
named in the leading editorial in the June issue of The North American 
Review? 

I. M. Stuart. 

Baltimore, Md. 

[The principles of neutrality governing the sale of munitions of war 
to the belligerents were authoritatively enunciated in a letter of the Sec- 
retary of State in answer to Senator Stone as early as January of the 
present year. We quote, for the comfort of our correspondent, the follow- 
ing paragraphs from that official document: 

" There is no power in the Executive to prevent the sale of ammunition 
to the belligerents. 

"The duty of a neutral to restrict trade in munitions of war has never 
been imposed by International law or by municipal statute. It has never 
been the policy of this Government to prevent the shipment of arms or am- 
munition into belligerent territory, except in the case of neighboring Ameri- 
can Republics, and then only when civil strife prevailed. Even to this extent 
the belligerents in the present conflict, when they were neutrals, have never, 
so far as the records disclose, limited the sale of munitions of war. It is 
only necessary to point to the enormous quantities of arms and ammunitions 
furnished by manufacturers in Germany to the belligerents in the Russo- 
Japanese War and in the recent Balkan wars to establish the general recog- 
nition of the propriety of the trade by a neutral nation." — Editor.] 

MRS. AUSTIN'S PSYCHOGENY OF CHRIST 

Sir, — Permit me to congratulate you upon the conclusion of " The 
Man Jesus," by Mary Austin — hardly as an achievement, but rather as the 
termination of a melancholy and unhappy piece of business: melancholy, 
because of its contrast with the work of truly ingenious exegetes like Har- 
nack or the unfortunate and errant Abbe Loisy: unhappy, because of its 
self-defeating inconsistencies and self-contradictions in such an essential 
and imperative matter, among others, as the Resurrection. 

I dare say, Sir, that in your private capacity as a lay reader you would 
generously have rescued Mrs. Austin from these inconsistencies and con- 
tradictions. In your editorial capacity, of course, you had almost neces- 
sarily to allow her to make the best of her way through them. It has 



